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must be regarded as a blessing for the country by all
who are not blind to the whole teaching of history.
And, since it was necessary to this triumph, the
Great Rebellion stands justified, and with it even
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice. That
body, most undoubtedly, had no jurisdiction over the
king ; it was not representative of the majority cither
in or out of Parliament; it was called upon to
administer a law passed with the specific object of
condemning a certain person and rendered retrospec-
tive with the same object, and it had no real status.
But, whether the people wished it or no, it was
necessary to remove the king or at least to render
him harmless, and, as has been said already, although
it is easy to say that the execution of Charles was a
blunder, it is not so easy to say what alternative
course could have been adopted. In a time of such
stress, strict considerations of morality had necessarily
to be ignored ; and it is only upon the grounds of
expediency that the act can be fairly judged. In
short, while utterly rejecting the views of cither
extreme party, that the king was right or that the
Parliament was right, legally and constitutionally, in
all their acts, and while allowing that the position of
either side was in many respects defensible and in
many others indefensible, the Great Rebellion can
only be regarded as productive of much ultimate
good, and the victory of the Parliament as beneficial
for England, whatever may have been the errors or
even the crimes of its leaders, and however baneful
may have been its immediate results.
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